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There  is  nothing  harder  to  see  than 
another  fellow’s  point  of  view  and 
nothing  harder  to  change  than  an  opinion. 

For  instance,  you  hear  of  a  blind  man 
with  a  dog  and  instantly  there  is  a  men¬ 
tal  picture  of  a  beggar  with  a  poor  miser¬ 
able  little  dog  on  a  string  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  pennies  clinking  in  a  cup. 

You  hear  some  one  speak  of  a  “police 

dog”  and  at  once  you  conjure  up  a  wild  and  treacherous 

beast. 

But  in  life’s  cinema  today  these  pictures  are  “fade-outs.” 
They  have  passed. 

Before  I  present  to  you  the  new  picture  of  the  dog  as  a 
leader  for  the  blind,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  dog  him¬ 
self.  There  is  really  nothing  so  true  as  a  good  dog.  When 
I  say  a  good  dog  I  don’t  mean  one  who  has  been  bred  for 
beauty  at  the  expense  of  intelligence,  who  bites  from  fear 
because  he  has  lost  his  stamina.  I  mean  a  dog  who  always 
carries  with  him  his  natural  dignity  and  self-respect  and  who 
meets  you  on  an  equal  footing  as  any  other  well-bred  person 
would. 

This  is  the  real  German  shepherd  dog,  where  man’s  ideas 
of  show-ring  requirements  have  not  turned  him  into  a  good- 
looking  moron.  This  is  the  dog  that  Fortunate  Fields,  my 
breeding  and  training  station  above  Vevey  in  Switzerland, 
is  developing  for  ever  higher  intelligence.  The  German  shep¬ 
herd  dog  is  wrongly  known  in  America  as  a  “police  dog” 
because  he  was  first  brought  to  America  for  police  work; 
just  as  the  Airedale  is  known  in  Germany  as  a  “Kriegshund” 
(war  dog)  because  the  War  introduced  him  into  Germany. 

For  six  years  we  have  bred  and  educated  our  dogs  for 
public  service.  I  use  the  word  “educated”  advisedly,  because 
all  our  work  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  animal  psychology 


and  we  make  a  very  wide  distinction  be¬ 
tween  a  dog  that  is  trained  and  one  that 
has  been  educated.  A  trained  animal  can 
be  counted  on  as  long  as  his  trainer  is 
present  to  tell  him  what  to  do;  but  an 
educated  animal,  systematically  prepared 
for  his  calling,  can  be  counted  on  to  take 
the  initiative.  Our  dogs  go  out  into  the 
world  to  serve  on  police  forces,  in  the 
army  as  communication  dogs  and  Red  Cross  dogs,  as  guards 
in  penitentiaries,  railroad  yards  and  on  frontiers  and  as 
guides  for  the  blind.  They  are  public  servants  and  useful 
citizens. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  saw  in  Germany 
when  I  went  there  to  study  the  work  of  dogs  as  guides  for 
the  blind.  In  Germany  there  are  five  schools  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  these  dogs,  three  for  dogs  for  civilian  blind  and  two 
for  guides  for  the  war-blind.  It  was  to  one  of  these  latter 
schools  that  I  went  and  I  went  doubting,  because  even  I 
couldn’t  believe  that  a  man’s  life  could  be  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  dog.  Fifteen  war-blinded  soldiers  were  finishing 
their  three  weeks’  course  of  instruction  with  their  dogs  and 
the  first  one  I  saw  converted  me.  He  was  coming  down  the 
steps  of  the  dormitory  with  his  dog  harness  and  leash  in  one 
hand  and  his  cane  in  the  other  on  his  way  to  the  enclosure 
where  the  dogs  run  for  half  an  hour  before  working.  In  his 
three  weeks  there  he  must  have  come  down  those  steps  and 
along  that  short  path  six  to  eight  times  a  day,  and  yet  his 
feet  shuffled  and  faltered  and  he  groped  with  his  cane.  As 
he  reached  the  gate  and  called  his  dog,  she  came  up  to  him, 
putting  her  head  in  his  hand  to  let  him  know  she  was  there. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  change  that  came  over  that  man  as 
with  his  dog  in  the  leading  harness  he  turned  away  from  that 
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“Dot  takes  me  anywhere  I  want  to  go  at  any 

lime — day  or  night,  writes  Dr.  Blair.  I  lie  traf¬ 
fic  at  this  corner  is  uncontrolled 

gate.  He  could  SEE.  One  minute  an  uncertain, 
groping  blind  man,  the  next  he  passed  me  an 
assured  person  with  his  dog  well  in  hand,  whis¬ 
tling  a  little  tune  and  feeling  for  a  cigarette. 

He  was  off  for  his  afternoon  work-out  and  I 
asked  permission  to  follow  him.  He  took  a  walk 
of  about  forty-five  minutes  through  the  streets 
of  Potsdam  and  went  so  fast  that  I  had  to  run 
to  keep  up  to  him.  Although  I  jostled  heaps  of 
people  in  my  haste,  he  and  his  dog  never  touched 
a  soul.  As  I  watched  them  in  the  crowd  it  seemed 
impossible  that  it  was  not  the  man  directing  the 
dog  when  to  stop  for  curbs  and  traffic,  when  to 
cross  the  street  or  to  turn  out  to  avoid  obstacles 
and  people,  so  perfectly  did  the  two  work  to- 

Sether-  Beds 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  three  stages. 

In  the  first  a  seeing  instructor  works  the  dog 
day  after  day  over  a  given  route  through  the  city  streets 
until  the  dog  knows  it  by  heart  and  has  learned  to  take  care 
of  any  situation  that  may  arise.  The  dog  wears  a  special 
harness  with  a  semi-stiff,  U-shaped  handle  through  which  his 
every  movement  and  reaction  is  conveyed  to  his  master’s 
hand.  This  first  stage  covers  about  three  months.  When  it  is 
finished  the  dog  goes  at  a  fast  walk  so  that  the  slackening 
in  his  gait  for  an  obstacle  is  instantly  felt  through  the  semi¬ 
rigid  handle  of  his  harness.  For  curbs  and  steps  he  sits  down 
so  that  his  master  can  find  the  edge  with  his  cane;  for  ap¬ 
proaching  traffic  and  all  obstacles  barring  progress,  he  pulls 
back  and  stands  still ;  for  trees,  letter  boxes,  scaffoldings,  or 
pedestrians  he  leans  away  from  his  man  who  follows  the 
pull  and  so  is  led  safely  around.  He  knows  his  direction 
commands  of  “left,”  “right,”  and  “forward”  and  picks  up 
anything  his  master  drops. 

In  the  second  stage  the  dog  turns  instructor,  and  over  the 
route  that  he  knows  so  well,  he  teaches  his  blind  master 
how  to  follow  his  signals.  The  third  and  final  stage  begins 
when,  master  and  dog  working  perfectly  as  a  unit,  the  master 


i  -md  directs  the  dog  to 
takes  over  th® .  c°!""^vants  to  go.  For  example, 
lead  him  w  im  .  ^  hjs  destjnation  he  must 

knowing  tha  ‘  of  his  house  and  go  ahead 

tUm  h."  -  and  so  on,  the  man  gives  his  dog  the 

oui  bIotL’  ‘  “Right  ”  and  the  dog.  turning 

direct  on  command,  wignr, 

Hght  keeps  on  in  that  direction,  the  master  count- 
in:  the  curbs  as  his  dog  indicates  them,  until  he 
comes  to  the  fourth  block,  when  he  gives  the  com- 
mand  “Left,”  and  so  on.  A  workman  who  lead 
a  routine  life  will  be  led  by  his  dog  after  the  third 
or  fourth  day  without  further  commands. 

Tremendously  moved  and  impressed  by  what  1 
had  seen,  I  wrote  an  article  called  I  he  See¬ 
ing  Eye,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  describing 
the  work  of  dogs  as  guides  foi  the 
blind.  I  had  loads  of  letters  from 
blind  people  asking  where  they  could 
get  such  dogs.  All  wanted  dogs  for 
themselves,  with  one  exception.  He 
asked  not  for  a  dog  for  himself,  but 
if  what  I  had  written  were  true. 
If  so,  he  said,  he  would  like  to 
prove  it  in  order  to  help  the  blind 
of  America  to  have  their  dogs.  He 
was  M  orris  S.  Frank  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  He  was  twenty  years  old 
and  had  been  blind  for  five  years.  1 
offered  to  train  a  dog  for  him  if  he 
would  come  to  Switzerland  to  be 
trained  with  it.  By  his  real  vision 
this  boy  is  making  it  possible  for 
other  blind  men  to  have  their  See¬ 
ing  Eyes. 

One  afternoon  towards  the  end 
of  his  training  in  Switzerland,  Mor- 
sits  for  a  down  curb  ris  Frank  was  lying  back  in  his  chair 

resting.  I  thought  he  was  asleep 
when  I  heard  him  laugh.  Then  he 
said,  “Mrs.  Eustis,  I’ve  kept  a  smile  on  my  face  for  five 
years  because  I  had  to ;  but  now  I  can  smile  because  I  want 
to.  1  m  free.’  In  speaking  of  his  dog  he  always  says,  “My 
dog  has  signed  my  Declaration  of  Independence.” 

T  O  RENDER  the  same  service  to  the 
blind  of  America,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  the  first  school  in 
America  for  the  instruction  of  dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind, 
was  chaitered  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee  in  January,  1929. 
It  is  a  non-profit  organization  and  its  aim  is  to  provide  the 
blind  with  their  dogs  at  cost.  The  administration  office  is 
I  he  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Frank 
is  managing  director.  So  that  the  training  may  be  uniform, 
all  Seeing  Eye  instructors  are  taught  by  the  Fortunate  Fields 
methods  and  are  bearers  of  Seeing  Eye  instructors’  certifi- 
cates.  As  America  is  so  vast  and  the  cost  of  traveling  so 
high,  1  he  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  sends  its  instructors  to  the  cen¬ 
ters  where  six  or  more  blind  have  formed  a  class.  These 
c  asses  are  not  schools.  After  the  class  is  over,  the  instructors 
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return  to  the  training  headquarters  at  Lake  Openaka,  near 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  to  prepare  the  dogs  for  the  next  class. 

And  as  you  follow  the  blind  man  with  a  dog  guide  into 
his  new  life  you  find  these  experiences: 

This  is  part  of  a  letter  written  to  Morris  S.  Frank  by 
Dr.  Blair,  pastor  of  a  church  at  Parnassus,  Pennsylvania: 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Pittsburgh  paper  this  morning  contained  an  item  telling 
that  you  had  secured  a  shepherd  dog  from  Germany  that  led  you 
around  and  made  you  independent  of  help.  It  also  said  that  there 
were  other  dogs  coming  over  and  a  lady  coming  to  give  instructions 
to  both  men  and  dogs.  I  have  been  blind  for  three  years  and  doctors 
give  no  hope  for  any  sight.  .  .  . 

My  wife  who  took  me  around  is  now  an  invalid  in  bed  for  over 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  my  daughter  who  reads  to  me  is  a  cripple 
from  infantile  paralysis  and  so  can  not  help  me  to  get  around,  so  I 
am  badly  handicapped  this  way.  When  I  heard  your  item  read  I 
wondered  if  there  would  be  any  chance  of  getting  help,  as  it  would 
be  a  great  blessing  and  overcome  about  the  only  handicap  that  I 
suffer  from  blindness. 

We  made  arrangements  to  have  Dr.  Blair  trained  in  the 
second  class,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  two  weeks  after  his  return  home  with  his  dog: 

Dot  and  I  have  been  getting  along  very  well  and  creating  some 
sensation.  I  went  out  Saturday  morning  at  six-thirty  and  have  been 
out  twice  a  day  since.  We  walk  about  fifteen  to  seventeen  blocks  in 
the  morning  and  then  we  go  calling  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
Monday  afternoon  we  went  to  visit  some  folks  who  are  leaving 
town.  They  live  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  here  and  there  are  all 
kinds  of  turns.  I  had  never  walked  to  their  house,  but  had  driven 
to  it.  I  knew  it  was  the  third  house  from  a  certain  corner  if  I  ever 
got  to  the  corner.  Dot  and  I  walked  up  on  the  porch  and  knocked 
on  the  door  without  any  help.  She  took  me  to  church,  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing,  and  lay  at  my  feet  in  the  pulpit  while  I  preached  from  the 
text,  Matt.  2i  13,  “The  Lord  hath  need  of  them.’’ 

Then  just  about  one  year  later  came  this  letter: 

Dear  Mrs.  Eustis: 

.  .  .  Dot  takes  me  anywhere  I  want  to  go  at  any  time,  day  or 

night.  I  really  do  not  think  of  being  blind  any  more  when  I  have 
Dot  with  me,  but  feel  rather  helpless  when  I  do  not  have  her. 
We  leave  the  house  by  ourselves  and  go  to  Pittsburgh,  which  is 
seventeen  miles  by  train  or  bus,  and  we  go  anywhere  in  the  city 
we  w:ant  to  go.  Last  Monday  we  went  and  made  seven  different 
calls  and  attended  three  different  meetings.  Part  of  our  trip  was 
over  ground  that  I  had  never  gone  over  before  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  dog  but  I  knew  the  general  direction,  and  when  I  got  near 
where  I  thought  I  wanted  to  go  I  would  ask  some  one  in  the 
street  and  mostly  found  I  was  right  at  the  place  I  wanted.  I  really 


Underwood  and  Underwood 

Senator  Schall,  of  Minnesota,  crossing  the 
Capitol  plaza  in  Washington 

wonder  at  her  more  and  more  each  time  we  go  out.  The  week  be¬ 
fore  last  we  traveled  over  four  hundred  miles  and  spoke  six  times. 
I  was  as  far  west  as  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  A.  Bi.air  and  Dot. 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Ann  Connolly  of 
Burlington,  Vermont,  a  month  after  her  training: 

Betty  takes  me  to  the  office  from  my  home  every  day  and  we 
have  found  several  buildings  together  and  have  gone  through  some 
icy  streets  and  around  many  obstacles — mostly  high  snow  banks. 
I  am  trying  to  take  things  very  slowly  for  you  know  I  have  never 
traveled  alone  before  and  I  must  learn  mv  direction  and  also  the 
streets.  My  biggest  enemies  now  are  the  icy  streets. 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jerome  Pendergast 
about  five  months  after  his  training  with  his  dog,  Gretel : 

I  am  now  starting  my  first  year  at  Harvard  Law  School  and  am 
keeping  Gretel  with  me  in  my  rooms.  I  take  her  to  class, 
w’here  she  makes  no  trouble  at  all.  .  .  . 


You  must  realize  that  just  as  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  place  a  beautiful  piece  of  machinery  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  ignorant  of  its  use,  so  it  is  with  a 
dog  guide.  Man  and  dog  must  be  trained  together  un¬ 
til  they  become  an  understanding  team.  This  period  of 
training  usually  requires  three  weeks  and  then  the 
working  unit  returns  home  to  a  new  life. 

And  at  home  they  must  be  welcomed  with  courage 
and  understanding.  Family  and  friends  must  share  this 
new  freedom  of  the  blind  man  by  realizing  the  place 
the  dog  has  taken  in  his  life;  that  man  and  dog  have 
established  a  complete  accord  between  themselves ;  that 
they  understand  each  other  and  need  no  advice  or  in¬ 
terference.  Harmony  and  confidence  reign  at  the  end 
of  a  very  short  period  of  adjustment,  the  days  pass, 
life  takes  on  a  new  angle,  the  horizon  widens,  and 
quietly  it  is  found  that  the  dog  has  attained  his  true 
place — that  of  guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 
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want  to  capture  from  other  countries  and  adapt  to  home 
uses  all  that  has  proved  successful.  It  seeks  to  make  the  life 
of  everyone  in  the  community  better  and  happier.  The  state 
takes  an  intense  interest  in  social  welfare,  and  organizations 
such  as  the  Red  Cross,  under  the  leadership  of  the  President’s 
daughter,  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  have  done  their  good  work.  The  spirit  of  prog¬ 
ress  is  apparent  in  the  charming  capital,  Praha  (Prague), 
“the  City  of  a  Hundred  Towers,”  where  glamorous  old 
historical  palaeerTffid  churches  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
new  light  and  airy  buildings,  centers  of  teeming  activity. 

The  new  spirit  of  progress  is  most  apparent  in  education. 
As  an  American  Exchange  Fellowship  student,  I  have  learned 
to  know  student  life  here  at  first  hand.  How  many  new 
dormitories  and  university  buildings  have  gone  up  in  the 
ten  years  of  the  Republic!  How  the  interest  of  students  in 
sports  and  healthy,  clean  amusements  has  risen !  What  inter¬ 
est  the  students  are  taking  in  world-wide  student  move¬ 
ments,  in  becoming  citizens  of  the  world  while  remaining 
loyal  Czechoslovaks!  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  this  progress 
has  been  due  to  President  Masaryk,  who,  as  a  former  uni¬ 
versity  professor  understands  the  needs  of  youth,  and  has 
exerted  his  benevolent  influence  in  behalf  of  the  students. 
No  matter  what  their  political  views  and  affiliations,  no 
matter  what  part  of  the  country  they  come  from,  all  stu¬ 
dents  are  filled  with  genuine  love  for  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  President  Masaryk. 


IN  THE  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  inter natio naL-s-tnettli t  exchanges  such 
as  those  sponsored-  by  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  which  noil’  maintains  student  exchanges 
between  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States 
and  the  universities  of  seven  European  countries.  The 
author  of  this  article  went  as  an  American  Exchange 
Fellowship  student  to  Czechoslovakia. 

\\  / HAT  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Czecho- 
W  Slovakia  today?  Each  American  who  has  visited 
this  indisputably  remarkable  new  republic  is  impressed  by 
something  different.  One  will  sing  the  praises  of  the  healing 
waters  of  Czechoslovakia’s  great  bathing  resorts,  of  which 
Karlovy  Vary  (Karlsbad)  is  the  most  famous.  Others  will 
admire  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  country,  its  rolling  wheat 
fields  and  fragrant  pine  forests,  its  plains  and  imposing 
mountains.  Those  who  wish  to  seek  out  picturesque  peasants 
in  colorful  costumes,  dwelling  in  quaint  villages  and  work¬ 
ing  and  living  in  ways  strange  and  fascinating  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  will  not  be  disappointed  either.  Some  will  be  struck 
with  Czechoslovakia’s  giant  industries,  such  as  the  shoe  in¬ 
dustry,  carried  out  by  the  magnate  Bat'a  on  the  Ford  plan 
and  assuming  tremendous  proportions. 

Czechoslovakia  is  remarkable  in  all  these  ways  and  many 
more  as  well ;  but  I  should  give  still  another  answer  to  the 
question.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Czechoslovakia 
today  is  the  spirit  of  progress,  the  new  joyous  striving  that 
brings  success.  The  new  spirit  is  a  tangible  thing,  felt  every¬ 
where.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who 


The  Czechoslovak  students  of  today  are 
an  interesting  group,  striving  for  an  even  better  future,  and 
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